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COMMENCEMENT OF THE 8th VOLUME. 

In looking back over the incidents of the last seven 
years, we should indeed be ungrateful to Divine Prov- 
dence, and unmindful of the kindness of the friends of 
the Maine Farmer, did we not acknowledge the many 
favors and encouragements which we have receive don 
either hand, during the short pilgrimage which we 
have hitherto performed. In reviewing our course, 
although there is much that we wish were better, we 
shall undoubtedly be pardoned, by those who know 
the troubles and trials attendant upon a new enter- 
prize, if we feel some little satisfaction and compla- 
cency in having overcome them in a great measure, 
and in seeing the Maine Farmer extending itself, as a 
medium of communication among the Farmers of 
Maine and receiving their hearty support and approba- 
tion. 
When we commenced, in 1833, there was no paper 
of the kind in the State, and but five or six 
in the whole United States. Looked upon with dis- 
trust by many, who, supposing that a paper of the kind 
could not be supported in Maine, feared that it would 
be drawn into the great political vortex and become an 
organ of one or other of the two great contending par- 
ties, instead of continuing, as it promised to be, a faith- 
ful watchman upon the Agricultural citadel—& having 
to meet the strong prejudices of many of the productive 
elasses against Book-farming, we commenced with on- 
ly about 200 subscribers, determined to sink or swim 
with the enterprise, and to know whether there was 
intelligence and spirit enough in Maine to not only 
give pecuniary support, but also contribute to our col- 
umns in away and manner that should render the 
publication both interesting and useful. The event 
has justified our expectations and the confidence which 
we put in the Farmers and Mechanics of Maine ; for, 
although the time has been, when all concerned ‘n the 
publication have had to make sacrifices and undergo 
privations not well calculated to emcourage us in the 
the prosecution, we now have the gratification of 
knowing that the Maine Farmer stands upon a founda- 
tion not easily shaken. The spirit which has been 
roused throughout the whole length and breadth of 
Maine in regard to Agriculture, and the pride of State 
which is beginning to be felt in our land, is a guaran- 
tee that such a ‘publication will be: sustained. Other 
laborers too have entered the field and are urging the 
ear of improvement on to the goal of perfection. And, 
although in the ardor of debate or conflict of opinion 
we may occasionally run counter to them, we never- 
theless wish them God speed in their course, so long 
. they honorably bend their exertions to the promo- 
tion of the great and important pursuits of Agriculture 
andthe Mechanic Arts. Our last volume, is more full 
of valuable and interesting matter than any previous 
one, and the next shall be more full than that. The 
publishers are incurring great expense in the procuring 
® various publications and opening other resources 
of information, and we trust that their exertions will 
! be im vain. Looking with a confiding trust to the 
intelligence of the people of Maine, and satisfied, from 
past experience, that their confidence in them will nev- 
er be disregarded, they hope, not only to merit, but re- 
mo “ continuance of that support and encouragement 


has thus far sustained them, and enabled them to 
improve in 



















































accordance with public opinion and 





Within the last seven years the change in public 
opinien in regard to Agriculture, as an art and a science 
has been great—and it has led to a corresponding 
change in regard to the value and the resources of the 
State. Seven years since, there was but one solitary 
Agricultural publication, and that existing more upon 
the hopes of the future, than upon actual patronage ;— 
now there are three well supported. Seven years ago, 
the belief was general that Maine could not raise its 
own bread; since then some of the districts of the 
State have exported breadstuffs, and all of them are 
far etter supplied from their own soil than before. 

Seven years ago there was a strong and rapid tide of 
emigration setting from Maine to the prairies of the 
West, which threatened to almost depopulate the State, 
now the current is setting Eastward and our forest is 
bowing to the blows from the settlers axe. Seven years 
ago our mineral resources were unknown and untold, 
now a Geological Survey, partially completed, unfolds 
an amount of Geelogical treasures which older States, 
nay, Kingdoms cannot boast of. In the business of 
urging forward these improvements, and in rousing a 
zeal for investigating and knowing our own resources 
power and strength, the Maine Farmer has not been 
idle ; nor, while health and strength are spared, shall 
its energies in this cause, ever tire. ‘Our home, our 
country, and our brother man,’’ is still our motto, and 
if it be the will of God to continue our exertions, we 
hope at the end of another seven years to look upon a 
far greater ratio of improvement throughout our State. 
Onward should be the watchword—and onward should 
be our progress till the now neglected and despised 
State of Maine shall become a model of Improvement 
—of Enterprise and of Virtue. . 


9 
SOLAR PAINTING. 


One of the most important and pleasing inventions 
that has been announced lately, and one which is 
creating quite a sensation among the curious and sci- 
entific,1s the fixing in 4 permanent manner upon plates 
of metal and prepared paper the images which are cast 
upon them by the shadows of objects laid upon them 
or thrown upon ther by the camera obscura. Every 
one knows that if he takes a double convex glass, a 
sun glass for instance, and places it in his window, 
darkening the room so as to have ‘no light come in ex- 
cept what passes through the glass, the images of ob- 
jects out of doors opposite the glass, will be exuctly rep- 
resented in a miniature form upon a white screen pre- 
sented near it. 

Now fora long series of years it has been an object 
to devise some mode of copying or fixing this perfect 
representation upon the paper. Mr. Daguerre of 
France, after twenty years research and experimenting, 
has at length sueceeded in fixing permanently these 
images upon a metallic plate. Others have succeeded 
in fixing them upon paper. Every one knows that 
‘¢ indelible ink,’ which is generally made of nitrate 
of silver, will, when exposed to the sun change to a 
permanently black, Another mode of taking the out 
line—shape,&c. of objects is coming into uxe by moist- 
ening paper with nitrate of silver or some other chem- 
ical substance which will be changed by the sun's 
light, and then placing the object to be taken—a leaf’ 
for instance—upon it & exposing the paper to the light. 
The part of the paper not covered by the object. will 
be changed to a black or other color by exposure to the 
light of the sun while the part hidden by the leaf will 
remain white or changed more or Jess by the amount 
of light which may pass through. 

Aa the various modes of taking landscape views— 
outlines of objects—copying engravings, &c. have been 
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it advisable to give to our readers in another part of 
our paper what has been hitherto published upon the 
subject. We hope some of them will also enter upon 
the business of experimenting and assist in bringing 
forward this beautiful and pleasing art to perfection. 
Any one who has a good common sun glass can easily 
begin, and while he thus amuses himself by a rational 
and philosophical use of it, he may also add to the a- 
mount of experience and contribute his mite to the ad- 
vancement of what will ultimately become a very com- 
mon and at the same time a highly useful art. 

It must be exceedingly gratifying to every one, to be 
able by so easy an operation, to fix the portrait of a 
friend, the representation of a landscape or any object 
in nature, not only in a permanent manner, but as true 
in form and lineament as nature's self. 
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‘Ler your communication BE Yea, YEA, AND 
Nay, Nay.”’ Our friend Mott thinks wo used rather a 
hard werd the other day in our quotation from Shaks- 
peare. It is true the word is not a very proper one to 
use any where, but a quotation from any body, if made 
at all, should be made correctly, and as it was pat to 
our purpose we used it. We hope our friend will ex- 
cuse us. He undoubtedly knows the troubles and tri- 
als of a mortal Editor, and we trust he is not willing 
to punish us very severely for muking a rough quota- 
tion from Old Will Shakspeare once in a great while. 


—eQe— 
ELECTRIC ACTION. 

Our friend Drew, in answer to some of our remarks 
on electric action in certain cases, having laid aside 
the wag, begins to talk in acalm and philosophic man- 
ner. He makes a very good suggestion, which with 
his leave we will modify a little, and then hope some 
one will try it. He suggests the making a necklace of 
copper and zinc beads. Now if such an one should be 
made & they strung alternately upon a string and worn, 
we have no doubt that much more benefit, as far as e- 
lectrical action is concerned, would be received. We 
would suggest zinc and gold; as one metal not easily 
oxidizable and one easily oxidized, make the best ex- 


jciters. We presume however, that in the case of the 


zine and copper, the copper would not rust or become 
oxidized much, as the electrical action would throw the 
whole of the oxygen upon the zinc. That this would 
be the case is abundantly proved by Sir Humphrey Da- 
vy's experiment in preventing the corrosion of the 
copper sheathing of ships. He soldered upon the cop- 
pering,a patch of zinc to every certain number of square 
feet of copper. The ship went to India. On her re- 
turn the coppering was examined and found to be 
sound and the zinc corroded. The event however 
proved not to be so beneficial as it was expected to be, 
for, although the copper was preserved, Barnacles 
and other kinds of shell fish, covered the whole bottom 
and retarded her sailing. There was no oxidizing of 
the copper, of course no verdigris to keep them off. 
People have mistaken, as we apprehend, the true 
mode of applying electrical action for producing certain 
desired effects. As an agent in the cure of diseases it 
has hitherto been thought best to apply it in its most 
condensed form, as in shocks more or less heavy and 
powerful, and not in the still, silent, and almost im- 
perceptible mode by which it has effected and still ef- 
fects the important operations in Nature. From ex- 
periments made by some Physiologists it is pretty near- 
ly demonstrated that what is called the ‘ nervous flu- 
id,’ or nervous energy—or that mysterious something 
which carries feeling and sensation from one part of __ H, 
the body to another, is either dependent upon electric 
action, or is the electric fluid itself. Hence animals 
which have had the spinal marrow severed, have 





brought nearly or quite to perfection, we have thought 
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the lower parts of the body kept alive and all the “Se 
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fanctions performed for a considerable Jength of time 
by simply supplying electrical matter from a common 
Galvanic Battery. And hence also the convulsions 
and almost living action of the limbs and muscles pro- 
duced in dead bodies, by the application of the galvan- 
ic fluid. 

The first experiments of this kind, were years ago 
tried by Aldini,and others on dead dogs and other an- 
imals, and gave rise to the following humorous descrip- 
tion by Dr. Caustic—(the late T. G. Fessenden.) 


‘‘ To raise a dead dog he was able, 
Tho’ laid in quarters on the table, 

And send him yelping through the town 
With two legs up and two legs down.” 


Mr. Cross, of England, within a few years past, by 
the action of a small but continued and uninterrupted 
quantity of this fluid, acting upon a solution of flints 
has produced insects ofa nondescript kind, the eggs or 
germs of which as far as present appearances will war- 
rant, may perhaps have been imbedded in the bosom of 
the solid flint ever since its first creation. Othe?'exper- 
imenters have been enabléd by the same means to pro- 
duce germination in seeds and grain, a plani, a radish 
for instance in an almost incredible short space of time, 
and even to produce a living chicken from a fresh egg we 
helieve in 24 hours. These facts teach us that elec- 
tricity is concerned in nearly or quite all the operations 
of Nature, and that we have hardly begun the inves- 
tigation, nor to have the least conception of the extent 
of its action and its laws. We have ever been ata 
loss to aecount for the appearances and results of cer- 
tain kinds of diseased action in animal and vegetable 
bodies. It is generally believed to be an established 
fact that the blood is decarbonized or, deprived of the 
carbon with which it becomes loaded in its passage a- 
bout the body by the action of oxygen in the lungs. And 
yet, who has not seen individuals suffering by that in- 
siduous disease called consumption, by. which one lung 
is not unfrequently wholly destroyed, and the other 
nearly so, and yet. the blood continues as florid and as 
little, encumbered with carbon as when in perfect 
health, May not this changed action, be referrible to 
this agent acting in some hitherto unknown mode? It 
may be that we have said enough at present and in 
this place upon this subject—probably enough at least 
to bring upon us the imputation of theorizing without 
facts—and indulging in speeulations of a visionary na- 
ture. Be it so—the more we loek into the subject the 
broader and more diversified does the field of its action 
appear to us. For we look upon this element as one 
of the most powerful instruments by which the Al- 
mighty produces the varied but ceaseless chaxges go- 
ing on around us in the material world, familiarily cal- 
led the works of Nature. 

We are immersed ia a sea of Eleotrieity. [t is a- 
round us, upon us and within-us. In the constant va- 
riations of the weather—in the- production, rise, pro- 
gress and decay of vegetable and animal’ life—in the 
frosts of winter and the glow of summer—in the heav- 
ings of the ocean—in the substances formed or forming 
in mines or in the silent and unfathomable depths of 
the earth—in the bursting of the volcano, and the crash 
of the earthquake, it is the prime, the active and the 
efficient agent. 


Fraictioy Matcurs;—The friction matehes in com- 
mon use at the present time, are composed of Sulphur 
coated with phosphoms. Phosphorus. takes. fire.at a 
temperature of 165 deg., though when combined with 
Sulphur it will buen at a less temperature. In cold 
weather the friction required to bring it up to this 
point is apt to wear the phosphorus off before it. will 
take fire. This may often be prevented and the igni- 
tion facilitated by first warming the match a moment 
in the hollow of the hand. 


* As much as is possible live in peace with all men," 
says St. Paul, and amen say we. We understand that 
there is some dissatisfaction respecting what we said 
under the Summary head, or rather what we didn't 
say,” in regard to an advertisement handed in by Mr. 


Levi Chandler, If the parties will be advised by those 


who are friends to both of them, they will meet to- 
gether and settle their difficulties as men and chris-| 
tians ought todo. They can do it themselves better 
than any body else. This continual. bickering is neith- 
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* But rather what ‘we said,” in the absence of the 
ishers, 














er pleasant nor profitable to any body. Be advised 
gentlemen—meet together—bury the hatchet—smoke 
the pipe of peace, and take old Paul's: text above quo- 
ted for your rule and guide in future, You will feel 
the better and die the happier for it—depend upon it. 


Boston Armanac.—This is one of the neatest and 
most valuable specimens of the almanac genus. It is 
by 8S. N. Dickinson, and published by Thomas Groom. 
It contains-one hundred and thirty-two closely printed 
pages “on very fine paper; elegantly bound in cloth ; 
lettered in gold; and sold for 25 cents."’ It contains 
a chart of the city of Boston, and another of the differ- 
ent Railroads diverging from the city, which are well 
worth the money asked for the whole, It contains a 
large quantity of statistical information—but in the list 
of newspapers in New England it puts the location of 
the Maine Farmer in Hallowell. It was published for 
little more than a year in that place, but its “ wherea- 
bouts’’ is now in Winthrop. 

Mr. Diekinson we believe is the inventor of a new 
press for printing cards, billets,&c. and there is a splen- 
did specimen of the work in the book. 


ALExanpeR’s Werxty Messencer.—We have re- 
ceived the first No. of vol. 4th of this amusing and in- 
teresting paper. It is a double sized sheet as large as 
the whole “new world,’ and full of matter of every 
description, 

* From grave to gay, 

From lively to severe,” 
and embellished with new cuts. Published at Phila- 
delphia, weekly, at two dollars per annum. 
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LET FARMERS COMMUNICATE. 

“The Egyptians who made use of hieroglyphics to 
signify several things, expressed a man who confined 
his knowledge and discoveries altogether within him- 
self by the figure of a dark lantern closed on all sides, 
which, though it was illuminated within, afforded no 
manner of light or advantage to such as stood by it. 
For my own part, as I shall from time to time commu- 
nicate to the public whatever discoveries | happen to 
make, I should much rather be compared to an ordi- 
nary lamp which consuines and wastes itself for the 
benefit of every passenger.” ApDISON. 


I think much good might be done, labor saved, and 

useful knowledge thereby advanced if farmers, indi- 
vidually, would communicate to the public their differ- 
ent. modes of management in preparing the soil, seed- 
ing &c. in growing their various kinds of crops. No 
matter whether a large or a small story be told provi- 
ding it be atrue one, “The truth the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth,” should be made known. 
An experiment should as promptly be communicated 
if unsuccessful as if the most complete success attend- 
ed it. Hence a comparative jadgment may be made 
up, and the farmer, who observes, notes ond reflects, 
will approximate to a sor of experimental knowledge 
without the tedium.of a blind-fold working-ont of his 
own. Jn order to this, however, all the particulars, in 
any way bearing upon the subject—the kind of soil, 
its previous state and preparation, the time of seeding 
&c. should all be exposed to hight. The business of | 
farming in one sense is but inits infancy. None will 
pretend to a-perfect knowledge of the best possible 
mode or art of cultivating the soil. He that grows a 
spire of grass or a kernel of corn, in a greater: or less, 
degree is an experimenter, © All are anxious..for more 
light—the true light; and hence the necessity and 
reasonableness of the thing that farmers should con- 
sider themselves a sort of brotherhood and ever be 
communicative for the general good of each other in 
the vocation. A farmer having any considerable 
knowledge or experience in the profession and will 
not liberally impart of the same to his neighbors and 
oibers, may well be compared, in the language of the 
sentiment at the head of this article, to a “dark lan- 
tern,”—and verily itis believed it would be hard to 
find such. a one in Kennebec--should be set down on: 
some isolated spet out of the reach of all society there 
to enjdy and’ 
*  *Pinish his journey alone.” 
Let farmers be more hberally minded and enceavor to 
“help one another,” professionally, .if not otherwise, 
and*believe me they-will in dive time find their’ re- 
ward init, 

Perhaps. there may be some who feel a diffidence 
about communicating. from a want of confidence in: 
their ability to do so in language grammatically: 
written, They have a good story and would be glad 


that the body of farmers should all be scholars, or 
that many of them are qualified to write a text book 
of grammar, or even to spin a yarn of criticisms on 
one. No, no, Jet no such considerations keep back a 
good story ;—let it be borne in mind that the editor of 
this paper holds out a)] suitable encouragement when 
he says—as was said in a former number— 


“If you cannot write so neat, 

Still if the subject be complete, 

You ought the story to relate ’ 
We'll knock off knots and make it straight.” 


It is the story that will be looked at—the facts. No 
matter whether it be so elegantly told or not,—it will 
suffice if it be only in plain every-day farmer style. 

If there were no other and higher considerations, 
farmers should be communicative trom the fact they 
are themselves individually greatly benefited by it. 
It is of the utmost importance to a man in business, 
that he studies his profession. This is self-evident. 
Hence as a sort of spur and withal, a help to the in- 
tellect, should he not from time to time communicate 
such discoveries and reflections as may be useful in 
order to make room for more and peradventure great- 
er? For what is thus laudably disposed of is set in 
order (so to speak) for future use and practice.* Few 
memories are so retentive as to be able to retain what 
uiay be learned in the span of a few short weeks,— 
much less years, without some method in_ storing it— 
and what, let me ask, better than this? Besides, let 
ns look round and ask ourselves,—“Who are the most 
successful farmers—the studious reflecting, in other 
words, the book farmer, or he that plods om from year 
to year without one solitary thought or reflection be- 
yond the merest simpleton common-place train of 
thinking 2? One question more—Which is the hap- 
pier of the two—the most satisfied with himself—The 
one that is communicative, or he who, like a sordid 
miser, keeps all to himself either through sheer neg- 
ligence or envy ? : 

ft is to be hoped, farmers as a class will think of 
these things and not be backward or slow in comm- 
nieating whatever may be of use or a benefit to the 
farming community. ; 

It is my intention, if sufficient leisure from other and 
more important business be spared me, to commnni- 
cate for the columns of the Farmer a few observations 
such asI have made, onthe crops I have cultivated 
the past season. That is, remarks on the manner of 
cultivating together with the success of oe 


West Sidney, Dec. 1839. 


*“Let every thing” says Dr. Watts in his Improve 
ment of the mind, “we desire to remember be fairly and 
distinctly written, for by this means we shall the more 
readily imprint the matter on our minds.” 
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Mr. Hotes :—I recently noticed in a late number 
of the Farmer, an advertisement of Mr J. W. Hains, 
wherein he says much in praise of his breed of swine 
and sheep. Fconfirmed what he had said, and r- 
marked that he had-done much in improving grunters, 
and [ admired-bim for it. T own T intimated thet * 
breed owned by. a Mr Glidden, I suppos7d equal ; and 
the Committee at the Kennebec Cattle Show thougll 


therm a little better, and awarded the premivm to 
litter of pigs, the offspring of Mr Glidden’s Puscare- 
ra Boar. This it seems. very much alarmed frien 


Hains, and disturbed his cogitations:in such a mann’ 
as to cause him to come out with a very strange an’ 
unaccountable story to degrade Mr Glidden’s breed 0! 
swine, by saying that a pig of this breed was ptr 
chased in Winthrop by a gentleman of Hallowell, a 
was well kept. until 6 or 7 months old, and wie! 
slaughtered, weighed only just 75.pounds, . I knew . 
litter of 8 pigs, half bloods from Mr Glidden’s bow, 
from a young sow, 7 of which at 31. days old averag 
23 pounds each, when alive. . 
He then goes on to charge me with an untruth, y 
intimating that his were a large boned breed of ot 
this I think nnfair, as only said | supposed Mr Gilic- 
den’s hog would improve his breed, or any large ont 
breed. Now as great and small are comparat 
terms, on reflection no doubt friend Hains cannot bu 
be satisfied, that in this he let his pen runa little 1° 
fast But as he seems fond of stories, by giving a 
public a history.of a pig, with no account of Its gré + 
&c., perhaps lie will be pleased if I'tell one. | _ 
knew a man, of whom it was said, when met by am 
one, he was well pleased if his friend made two it 
and said to him, “Sir. you have the handsomest 'Y" ‘ 
of oxen, horse and wife in town ;: ah, and your ie 
are somighty super, that if any ene intimater net 
they-anrevequalled, itemust be false.” Any other ¢ 





to tell it, if.they could do it to a grammatical nicety. 
This shou'd hinder none. {t is vot to be expected 


would provoke bis ire. 
: A Friend 16 good endeares 
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Photogenic Public attention has been 
called of late to a mode of drawing said to have been 
invented at Paris by M. Daguerre, and by which he 
fixes upon a metallic plate the lights and shadows of a 
landscape or figure solely by the action of solar light. 
The interest thus excited has been increased by the 
publication of a series of experiments made by our 
countryman Mr. Talbot, directed towards the saine 
object, and producing nearly similar results. 

A polished metallic plate is the substance made use 
of, and being placed withia the apparatus is in a few 
minutes removed and finished by a slight mechanical 
operation. ‘The sketch thus produced isin appearance 
something similar to aquatinta, but greatly superior in 
delicacy ; end such is the extraordinary precision of 
the detail that the most powerful microscope serves 
but to display the perfection of the copy. the first ef- 
forts of the inventor were directed towards architectu- 
ral subjects, and a view of the Louvre and Notre Dame 
are among the most admired of these engravings. In 
foliage he is less successful; the constant motion in 
the leaves rendering bis landscape confused and un- 
meaning; and the same objection necessarily applies 
to all moving objects, which can never be properly 
delineated without the aid of memory. But in the 
execution of any stationary subject, buildings, statues, 
flowers, the leaves of plants, or the bodies of animals, 
the fac-simile is perfect; and the value of the inven- 
tion may therefure be easily conceived. 

But perhaps the anatomist or zoologist will derive 
the greatest advantages from the discovery, the form 
of the animal being as easily studied from the draw- 
ing as from the original, and the most powerful mic- 
roscopes not having hitherto detected the smallest 
deficiency in the details, Nor is the invention devoid 
of interest to the astronomer, for the light of the moon 
is sufficient to produce the usual results, requiring 
only additional time for its operations. The following 
extract from “Le Commerce” is sufficient to substan- 
tiate its value in this respect:—“The experiments on 
the light of Sirius have confirmed the testimony of 
natural philosophy, and abundantly proved that the 
stars are bodies of the same nature as the sun; atthe 
request of M. Biot, M. Daguerre has submitted his 
apparatus to the influence of the light of the moon, 

and has succee¢ed in fixing the image of that lumina- 
ty. We observed that the image had a trail of light 
something like the tai) of a comet, and we ascribe it 
to the movement of the boly during the operation, 
which is of much longer duration than that by the light 
of the sun.” 

In the spring of 1834, Mr. Talbot began a series of 
experiments, with the hope of turning to some useful 
account the singular susceptibility evinced by the mi- 
trate of silver when exposed to the rays of a powerful 
light; bat not being acquainted with the reseazches of 
former chemists on the subject, he commenced with 
the same disadvantages which had baffled the skill aud 
perseverance of Sir Humphry Davy. ‘The plan he at 
first proposed was to receive a well-defined shadow 
upon a sheet of paper covered with a solution of nitrate 
of silver, by which means the part shaded would re- 
na'n white, while the surrounding portion was black- 


ored ; and by slightly varying the proportions, and 
some trifling details of manipulation, any of the fol- 
lowing colors were readily obtained :—light blue, yel- 
low, pink, brown, black, and a dark green nearly ap- 
proaching to black. 

The first objects to which this process was applied 
were leaves and flowers, which it rendered with ex- 
traordinary fidelity, representing even the veins and 
minute hairs with which they were covered, and 
which were frequently imperceptible without the aid 
ofa microscope. Mr Talbot goes on to mention that 
the following considerations led him to conceive the 
possibility of discovering a preservative process. Ni- 
trate of silver, which has become darkened by expos- 
ure to the light, is no longer the same chemical sub- 
stance as betore ; therefore, if chemical re-agents be 
applied to a picture obtained in the manner already 
mentioned, the darkened parts will be acted upon in a 
different manner from those which retain their orig- 
inal color, and after such action they will probably be 
no longer affected by the rays of the sun, or, at al! 
events, will have no tendency to assimilate by such 
exposure ; and if they remain dissimilar, the picture 
will continue distinct, and the great difficulty be over- 
come. 

The first trials of the inventor to destroy the sus- 
ceptibility of the metallic oxide were entirely abortive ; 
but he has at length succeeded to an extent equal to 
his most sanguine expectations. ‘the paper employ- 
ed by Mr Talbot is superfine writing paper; this is 
dipped into a weak solution of common salt, and dried 
wih a towel till the salt is evenly distributed over the 
surface: a solution of nitrate of silver, is then laid 
over one side of the paper, and the whole is dried by 
the heat of the fire. It is however, necessary to as- 
certain by experiment the exact degree of sirength 
requisite in buth the ingredients, for if the salt pre- 
dominates, the sensibility of the paper gradually di- 
minishes, in proportion to this excess, tll the effect al- 
most entirely disappears. : 
In endeavoring to remedy this evil, Mr Talbot dis- 
covered that a renewed application of the nitrate not 
only obviated the difficulty, but rendered the prepa- 
ration moe sensitive thamever: and by a repetition 
of the same process the mutability of the paper will in- 
crease to such a degree, as to darken of itself without 
exposure to the ligLt. This shows that the attempt 
has been carried too far, and the object of the exper- 
imentalisi must be to upproach, without attaining this 
condition. Having) prepared the paper and taken the 
sketch, the next object is to render it permanent, by 
destroying the susceptibility of the ingredients for 
this purpose. Mr Talbot tried ammonia and several 
otner re-agents with little success, till the iodide of 
potassium, greatly diluted, gave the desired result ; 
this liquid, when applied to the drawing, produced an 
iodide of silver, a substance insensible to the action 
of light. ‘I'his isthe only method of preserving the 
picture in its original tints, but it requires considera- 
ble nicety, and an easier mode is sufficient for ordina- 
ry purposes, It consists in immersing the picture in 
a strong sulution of salt, w*ping off the superfluous 
moisture, and drying it by the heat of the fire: on ex- 
posure to the sun, the white parts become of a pale 
lilac, which is permanent and immoveable. Numer- 
ous experiments have ‘shown the inventor that the 
depth of these tints depen¢s on the strength of the so- 





ened by exposure to the light. But he was well aware 


that the sketch thus obtained would require to be pro- 
tected from the rays of the sun, and examined only by | 
to artificial hoht, He had carried these inquirtes to 


some extent, aid become possessed of several curious 
results before he learned the steps which others had 
taken to atta the same object: and the decided 
terms in which Sir Humphry Davy expresses his fuil- 
ire might perhaps have discouraged his less experi- 
enced follower, had he not fortunately already con- 
quered the difficulty which had destroyed the hopes of 
the former chemists. 

Mr Talbot continues :—“In the course of my ex- 
periments directed to that end, [ have been astonish- 
ed at the variety of effects which T have found pro- 
dneed by a very limited number of different processes 
when combined. in various ways; and also at the 
length oftime which sometimes elapses before the 
‘ull effect wf these manifests itself with certainty. 
For I have found that images formed in this manner, 
which have appeared in good preservation at the end 
of the twebve months from their formation, have nev- 
eg somewhat altered during the second year.” 

® was induced from this circumstance to watch 
nore closely the progress of this chanye, fearing that 
+" process of time all his pictures might be found to 
pa i this, however, was not the case, and sev- 

ral have withstood the action of the light for more 
than five years, 


The images obtained by this process are themselves 


lution of salt; he also mentions that those prepared 


| by iodide becume a bright yellow under the influence 


of heat, and regain their origina) color on cooling. 
Without the application of one of these preservatives 
the image wil] disappear by the action of the sun; but 
if inclosed in a portfolio, will be inno danger of al- 
teration: this, Mr ‘Talbot remarks, will render it ex- 
tremely convenient to the traveller, who may take a 
copy of any object he desires, and apply the preser- 
vative at his leisure. In this respect Mr Talbot’s 
system is greatly superior to that of M. Daguerre, 
since it would be scarcely possible for a traveller to 
burden himself with a number of metaliic plates, which 
in the latter process are indispensable. 

An advantage of equal importance exists in the ra- 
pidity with which Mr Talbot’s pictures are executed ; 
for which half a second is considered sufficient ; a 
cizcumstance that gives him a better chance of suc- 
cess in delineating animals or foliage ; and although 
our countryman has not thought it necessary to adorn 
his invention with his own name, nor to keep it a se- 
cret ull he could sell it to advantage, his claim to orig- 
inality is equal to M. Deguerre’s and can only be ri- 
valled by thatof Mr Wedgewood, the real discoverer 
and originator of the art. 

A letter to Mr Talbot from his friend M. Biot has 
has also been published, and contains many interest- 
ing experiments. After commenting on the value of 
the discovery, he continues—“T he interest with which 
I viewed this circumstance, engaged me to make 





white, bwt the ground is differently and agreeably col- 





some experiments upon your preparation, in order to 


vary its application to the researches in which I am 
occupied, First, 1 wished to know whether the 
change of color was in any degree influenced by the 
paper itself; [ therefore ad the substance ona 
piece of white unglazed porcelain instead of paper, 
taking care to operate by night, and drying it each 
time at the fire, as you say, I thus obtained a dry solid 
coating upon the porcelain, which I shut up in a dark 
place unul the morning. In the morning I took it out, 
and founc it of a pale sulphur yellow color: I then 
presented it to the daylight at an open window look- 
ing north ; the weather wasthen very cloudy; yet no 
sooner had | so presented itthan already it was turn- 
ed green, and soon afterwards it became black. I 
then wished to know whether the preparation would 
succeed equally well if not dried at the fire; I there- 
fore, in a darkened room, mixed the aqueous solution 
of bromide of potassium with that of nitrate of silver ; 
a precipitate fell, which I spread on a porcelain plate 
and left it to dry ia the dark ; the next day | wrapped 
it in several folds of paper, and brought it into another 
room to show it toa friend; but having taken off the 
covers in a dark corner of the room in order to exhibit 
the original color, pale lemon yellow, instantly we saw 
its tint become green, and I had hardly time to pre- 
sent it to a window opening to the north before its 
color had passed to dark olive green, after. which it 
almost immediately became nearly black. I do not 
think it possible to find any substance more sensitive 
to light.” Had M. Daguerre or M, Niepice published 
their experiments at the commencement, Mr Talbot 
would have appeared merely as an improver of a for- 
eign discovery. 

We must notice here that, by possibility, this art 
may not be altogether unknown to jugglers in India. 
It is many years since an offer was made, in our pres- 
ence, by one of them, to show any gentleman his por- 
trait taken by a single look alone. The master of the 
house, however, deeming the proposal) an insult on the 
credulity of the company, ordered the man of science 
to be instantly expelled with the rattan, 

(T'o be Continued.)° 








MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS, 














Setting out fruit trees.—In this State (Penn.) Octo- 
ber is the proper month for transplanting fruit trees. 
We often hear complaints that trees transplanted do 
not do well, when, if managed as they should be, 
there would be no cause of complaint. In. the 
first place, the hole intended for the trees should be 
made 6 feet wide, and 15 to 18 inches deep. The 
roots should be carefully preserved without injury, and 
they should be allowed to dry up as little as possible. 
Rich earth may be procured and put to the roots in 
small quantities, and each root should be placed in its 
natural position. This may cost some time and trouble, 
but eventually you will be-amply repaid for all your 
extra pains. In five years, the tree will be much more 
thrifty than if managed in a careless way as is fre- 
qently the case. If manure is considered necessary, 
it should never be put to the roots, but applied to the 
surface uf the ground, or liquid manure or wash from 
the barn yard may be applied.— Ceres. 

Mince Pies. A \ady of Stoneham has devised a 
method to dispense with apples in making mince pies, 
which is certainly of some importance this year, when 
apples are selling from two three dollars a bushel. 
She sent us one of the pies (it isa favor which is not 
often bestowed,) and we did taste and see that it was 
fully equal, if not superior, to mince pies made with 
the proportionate quantity of apples. The lady says, 
she peals her pumpkins, and cuts them up into peices 
about the size of a quarter of an apple, and then scalds 
thera ; and after this chops and uses them precisely 
as she should apples. She affirms (andthe ladies are 
good judges in these matters) that itis in every way 
equal, if not superior to the apple.—This information 
is not to be jested, when apples are $3 or $4 barrel, 
and pumpkins only $5a cord.— Boston Trumpet. 

Cure fora Burn. Scrape the mside of a potato, 
mix sweet oil and turpentine so as to make poultice 
of the mixture, and apply itto the burn immediately, 
and it will extract the heat. 

The Croup. We copy the following from the last 
Pottsville Emporium, and it may perhaps, be useful to 
many of our readers. The remedy is very simple, 
and no harm can be done by trying the experiment. 

“T'o those who may have children subject to this 
dangerous disease, we would suggest a simple reme- 
dy which we have on several occasions successfully 
used in our own family. It is the essence of an onion 
roasted in brown paper and mixed with a double por- 
tion ofhoney. It affords instant relief, and in two 
hours’ time effects a perfect removal of the disease. 
To those who, like ourself, have anxiously watched for 
days and nights the struggles of a favorite child, while 
gasping for the breath of life, this simple prescription 








wil) certainly be acceptable.” 
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The Committee on the best process for converting 
waste waters from the sink, wash tub, &c. to manure, 
—and best constructed building or yard for keepin 
and feeding Swine, in attending to the duties tindlaned 
them were happy to find by the number of entries that 
a commendable spirit of improvement is abroad in re- 

ard to the important subjects which came before them. 

ive entries were made by competitors for premium on 
the best Piggery. No. 90, (Mr. John Kezer, Jr.) was 
simply a plan without a description or explanation and 
was laid aside. The other sline presented, had each 
their peculiar advantages, inost of which however are 
adapted to particular situations. No, 18, (Mr. Nathan 
Foster) and No. 33, (Mr. Alfred Chandler) were d 
plans and well suited to an inclined situation, and the 
Committtee would be glad to see them published in the 
Farmer for the benefit of those who have a suitable 
plat for the erection of such buildings. The Commit- 
tee unanimously award the premium for the best con- 
structed building for keeping and feeding Swine to No. 
15, (Mr. Barnabas Springer of Litchfield) as being ve- 
ry convenient, economical and simple, and adapted to 
all situations and to any number of swine. 

Several entries were made for premium on the best 
process for converting waste waters from the sink, 
washtub, &c.into manure. ‘The importance of apply- 
ing the fertilizing properties of these waters and other 
sources oS. presuphivenase to the soil is not sufficientl 
appreciated, if it were, the importation of bread stufis 
would soon cease, and the improved state of agriculture 
would raise the character and change the position of 
our dependent State. The Committee are of opinion 
that for various rea «ons no competitor is entitled to the 
premium offered for the best process of converting 
waste waters, &c. The communication No. 64, (Mr. 
Nath’! T. True of Monmouth) contains many valuable 
ideas on this subject, and, as it is to be published, will 
we trust, excite merited attention. 

J. A. METCALF, per order. 

Winthrop, Dec. 23, 1839. 
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Origina). 
AN ESSAY 
on the Best and cheapest mode of Raising and fattening 
Pork. By Samuex Woov Ese. who obtained the 
Premium. 


After a suitable building is prepared for a piggery, 
the farmer who wishes to enter into the Pork raising 
business, should select a thrifty variety of swine for 
his purpose. Experience has abundantly proved that 
the large boned variety, are not the best or most prof- 
itable kind, nor are the small chinese or Newbury 
white breed the best for him, who has- a plenty of 
food for his swine. In this, as in most other pursuits, 
the middie way is best. Here it may be well to re- 
mark, that no animal improves more by crossing than 
swine. A judicious selection should be made of fe- 
males or breeders. I: will be found that there are 
generally some in every litter that are not duly mixed. 

‘An inaiscriminate preservation of sows for breeders 
should never be done, for much, very much depends 
upon the form, disposition &c. None should ever be 
allowed to have a second’ litter which were uneasy, 
which devoured their offspring or were cross to their 
pigs. In regard to Breeding ; it will be necessary to 
opserve that a suitable place should be prepared for 
them to bring forth in. Ifthetime of farrowing is in 
cold weather, the pen should be made warm and com- 
fortable. The straw furnished them should be cut or 
made small or shert, and not much in quantity, lest the 
pigs should be suffocated or destroyed by being over- 
laid when they have crawled under it. It may also be 
well to remark: here that, sows go with young sixteen 
weeks and are more exact in the time of their gesta- 
fion, then most other females. The owner should 
note the time that the female has been io the male, 
and also when the sixteen weeks will expire, in order 
that he may know when to pay particular attention to 
the sow, and put her in good condition for farrowing. 
In England, Old males and females are considered the 
best for breeders, provided they are not over four 

rs old. Iam satisfied that this is true. I also 
now by experience that they should not be kept very 
fleshy or fat. 

In regard to the time when pigs should be brought 


of opinions among breeders. I am of the opinion that 
pigs that come in September are the most profitable 
for wintering, in order to be fattened Poy, the next 
full. Those that come in the Spring, eat during the 
summer what other Hogs should have. They also 
eat much more in the winter, than those which come 
in September, and in fact, they will eat more during 
the nextsummer. As all young animals mature fast 
at a certain age, the September pigs will when fatten- 
ed and slaughtered at the usual time, weigh avarly as 
much as the earlier ones. 

Some suppose that very early pigs, say such as are 
farrowed in March or April, are profitable to raise and 
butcher in the ensuing fall, but it takes nearly as much 
to fatten them as the others. It may be as well per- 
haps, for those who live in towns and cities, and have 
a cow to eat the slops &c. from their kitchen during 
the winter, to keep an early spring pig and kill him in 
the fall, for their own use; but for the person who 
raises any thing that will answer for food for pigs dur- 
ing the winter and who wish to carry pork to market, 
this course will not be very judicious, as this kind of 
pork will seldom bring so much in the market as older 
and larger kinds. 

In regard to keep, I am wholly opposed to planting 
and hoeing Indian corn for our swine, even to fatten 
them on; especially since roots Uf various kinds, with 
less Jabor to the acre and with an amount of nutriment 
three or fourfold more, can be produced among us. 
Barley is easily raised without the aid of the hoe, and 
is an excellent food to fatten swine upon. J consider 
it nearly as good as Indian corn. Peas are better 
than either. Advantage may be taken of them by 
having a succession of crops. This can be effected 
by sowing them at different times in the spring of the 
year. Let them mature sufficiently to be fit to boii 
green, then prepare a portable fence so as to enclose 
a certain space,—into this turn the hogs and thus 
move them from place to place as they eat off the 
crop. 

They will thus fatten so much as to need very little 
more to make them excellent pork at killing time. 
No manure of any consequence may be lost by this 
course, especially if your peas are upon good arable 
land which may be turned over by the plough in the 
fall. A great saving in food may also be effected by 
turning them outto pasture. If you have a good 
clover ley, they may be put into itabout the 25th of 
May and will live very well until your peas are fit to 
be eaten off. Beside the food which they obtain the 
exercise and air is of great benefit to their limbs and 
health, An orchard, even if not on arable soil and 
which cannot be ploughed is an excellent situation for 
them, especially ifthey can also have access to good 
running water. Hogs will benefit an orchard much. 
They stir and enrich the soil, destroy insects and ren- 
der the trees more productive, while the early wind- 
falls are thus converted to food without much trouble. 

Among al] the kinds of cheap food for swine none 
are better or more economical] than apples gathered in 
the fall. If eooked and fed to them regularly, with a 
little meal they will nearly fit them for the knife, and 
if a little corn-meal or meal of Barley or Peas and 
oats be added, the work is done. 

When in their pens, during the winter, they should 
be fed twice per day, at given times and at no- other, 
with warm food, In longer days they should be fed 
three times per day, viz at morning, noon, and night. 
By being regular inthe times of feeding, they will 
not expect itat any other and will not be uneasy. 
Young pigs when taken from the sow should fora 
short‘time be fed regularly four or five times per day, 
and gradually taken off to threé times. 

Every man who keeps hogs should prepare his piggery 
for boiling or steaming food, and have their food cook- 
ed and dealt out to them waren and in exact quantities. 
Their swill should be occasionally salted and @ dose 
of sulphur mixed now and then, with it. Charcoal or 
rotten wood should also be allowed them to eat when- 
ever they desire.* I have recommended that their 
food when fed out to them should be cooked and warm, 
yet I have found by actual experiment that Ruta Ba- 
gas; given to old breeders, raw, will keep them in very 
goou condition during the winter. I have alsospoken 
of apples, many object to sour apples as being improp- 
er food for swine, but this is @mistake. Ifyou bruise 
fasouvrapple you will find the taste changed very 
much. Boiling or grinding changes these apples or 
their juices so that they are as valuable as sweet ones 
and they are found to contain as much sacharine mat: 
ter as some sweet anes. 

Pumpkins raised by themselves on good soil make 


———— 





*Io cases of scouring, a8 young pigs will often,when 
first taken from their dams, give them some liquor of 





oak bark or dust from a bark mil! mixed with their foo, 





forth, in order to be most profitable there is a diversity | much more profitable and excellent food for swine 


than many have believed. 

[ have no doubt thet ripe pumpkins cooked and 
properly fed to swine are worth as much, pound for 
pound, aé potatoes. |] never raise oats for swine. 
They area poor light cheffy grain. Their average 
yield is about thirty bushels per acre, while Barley 
will yield as much or more, and ene bushel of it is 
worth more than three of oats for hogs. They are 
often sown among peas to prevent the peas from 
lodging, but altho’ you begin with but few among your 
peas, they will gain upon them and 1m time your peas 
and oats are nearly all oats, and in my opinion poor 
keep for swine. Some other substitute to prevent the 
peas from lodging should be used. Rye for instance 
is inuch better and the crop when harvested far pref- 
erable. 

LopGINn@ OR SLEEPING PENS. There seems to be 
too much inattention to the comfort of swine as it re- 
gards their lodging or sleeping comfortably. A\l- 
though in warm weather, flogs like to wallow in the 
mire and filth, yet they like to sleep warm and dry, 
especially in cold weather. When you commence 
fattening them, which should be in September, give 
them a warm dry apartment to sleep in. I would also 
recommend that they shou!d be kept in darkness, 
They will thus be less annoyed by flies and kept from 
hunting after external objects which will make them 
uneasy. 

WEANING THE Pics. If you have an abundance of 
food for the sow, it will not be disadvantageous or un- 
profitable to let the pigs remain with her until they 
are eight weeks old. The usual custom however is 
to take them off when four weeks old, and they do 
very well if they ean have milk fed out to them for 
some time. Indeed they often do well if taken from 
the dam at a few days old, if they can be well sup- 
plied with warm milk from the cow. Close attention 
should be paid to them while weaning, lest they be- 
come poor and their digestive organs becoine deran- 
ged. Itishard bringing them upto a good state of 
health and flesh when tais has once taken place. 

Prorits oF PorK RaisiNG. Ihave no doubt that 
Pork Raising may be made the most profitable of any 
stock or meat raising business in the State; and | 
had almost said of any other branch of husbandry or 
fasming. Certain J am, thatif the right process be 
pursued any reasonable quantity of it may be raised, 
pound fur pound, cheaper than beef. Pork generally 
goes into the market at a year and a half old, whereas 
cattle must be kept much longer. 

A considerable profit may be made by salting pork. 
Very few are aware that pork increases very much in 
weight by being salted, but it has been proved by ex- 
periment, that it will actually gain in weight 15 or 20° 
percent, This should be generally knuwn, that peo- 
ple may not be Jed to sacrifice their pork when it is 
low in the market, but salt it. The other parts of the 
Hog net usually packed down, may be made into Ba- 
con, sausages &c. and then sold at a higher price than 
in the “round Hog.” 

CaLcuLaTion oF PRo¥its. It may be desirabie to 
have an abstract of the expenses and profits of Pork 
raising. This must vary, as every one knows, accor- 
ding to the different locations as it regards Markets, 
as well as the different situations and chances for 
feeding &c. The following may be given as a sam- 
ple or general estimate. 

Ist. We will suppose the pig comes in Sept. and 
is slaughtered when I5 months old. We will suppose 
that he has been kept upon Barley meal or potatoes. 
If kept upon Barley 455 days (the time of bis lite) at 
four qnarts per day, he will devour 56 Bushels anda 
fraction, and suppose he weighs 300 Ibs. 56 bushels 
at 70 cents per bushel is 39,20 
300 Ibs. of Pork at 7 cents is 21,00 

£17,20 ‘oss. 
This allows the cost of tending &c. to be paid by his 
manure. 

2d. Suppose you keep him 455 days on potatoes 
and he averages | peck per day he will eat during his 


life time 113 bushels, which at 16 cents per buslie! 


will be $18.08 
300 Ibs pork at 7 cen's is 21,00 
292 ghin. 


Thus you see that it becomes necessary to pursue 
an eeonomical system. To put inte him all such food 
as he will eat to advantuze and which will cost the 
least, and to make him also earn his living, if possible, 


from the time he is able to roof until he is slanghtered- 


Suppose you take your pig ia September. He will, if 


yow give bim the material to werk upon, immediately 
feommence operations in mentfacturing manure. 


Give him apples, grass, weeds, potatoes &c. witha 
little oat and Pea or Barley meal. Keep him growine 
during the winter. 1 would suggest the idea of ha¥- 
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ing a plat of d say 1-4 or 1-2 an acre planted to 
ing ore eo Artichokes may be planted 
ther in drillsin the spring. They will grow to- 
gether—the peas gathered, and the artichokes suffer- 
ed to remain. Eariy in the spring following turn 
your Hogs in and let them root among them. This 
will keep them in part, until the 25th of May, when 
your clover willbe large enough to be cropped by 
them. This wil] sustain them almost wholly, until 
your peas are fit to be eaten off, when they may be 
turned in upon them and there fed until the grain 
crops are harvested, and you are ready to begin the 
fattening process. ‘Then cook your apples, your Ru- 
tabagas, Pumpkins &«. In this way a hog may be 
kept, from weaning time, until he is fifteen months old 
on most of our farms for 12 dollars. He will make 
you ten loads of first rate manure, worth, after de- 
dueting expenses of furnishing him with material, one 
do!lar per load, and the account current with him will 
stand thus :— 
Porker, Dr. to Board, &c. 15 months, $12,00 
Sundries, 3,00 


$15,00 
Cr. By 300 lbs. Pork, at 7 cts. per Ib. $21,00 
10 loads of manure at $1,00 per load, 10,00 


$31,00 
Balance in favor of Porker, $16,00 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 








“TREE CORN.” 


Mr. Hotmes :—Sometime since I noticed in your 
paper, a communication from R. G. Lincoln, relating to 
the “ Chinese Tree Corn,”’ and in vindication of Grant 
Thorburn and those concerned in selling the article. 
In common with many others, I was disappointed in 
this “‘ famous corn.’ Although the sacrifice, in a pe- 
cuniary point of view, was not very great, yet the di 
appointment—the deception, and the blasting of the 
high hopes, that this variety, so lauded, would really 

rove of great value to our farmers, is such that I feel 
interested in kaowing more of the matter,—and I doubt 
not there are others who are alike interested. 

In a statement er history of this corn, purporting to 
have been written in the fall of 1838, by Grant Thor- 
burn, 1 found the following, ‘It (Thorburn’s China's 
fall prolific er Tree Corn) was planted onthe 10th of 
May, and had ears fit to boil on the 10th of July.’’ 
From this statement, I was led to infer that it was a 
“— early varieiy, and therefore adapted to our cli- 
mate. I had supposed that corn from New-York, that 
will ripen there in as short a time as our acclimated 
corn will ripen here, if planted with us at the proper 
season for planting corn (in Maine, perhaps some days 
later than in New-York,) would require no longer time 
from the planting to ripen in Maine than it would in 
New-York ; and by repeatedly planting even the com- 
mon New-York corn, we might in time acclimate it so 
as to raise it in less time than it could be raised in New- 
York, or than we could raise it when first procured. 


Mr. Lincoln says ‘It is certainly known, that corn 
raised at the South will not ripen at the North so ear- 
ly as it does at the South ;—this fact has been estab- 
lished by general observation ;—and by more accurate 
experiments it is ascertained that from five to eight 
days longer, for every degree corn is carried North, is 
required for itto mature. With this calculation we 
could not rationally have expected the “ Chinese corn” 
to ripen so early by some five or six weeks as it did in 
N. York.” And if it takes from five to eight days 
longer for corn te mature, for every degree, whem car- 
ried north, we may infer (a poor rule that will not 
work both ways) that if our corn 1s carried south, it 
would mature in from five to eight days less time for 
every degree. We have corn that will ripen here in 
0 days,—and I have thought of a good speculation for 
some of us Yankees. Let some one who is in haste 
to be rich, take a lot of our early seed corn, and go 14 
degrees south, say to Jacksonville, Florida, or the 
vicinity, and with Mr. Lincoln’s calculation, could we 
not “ rationally expeet’’ that he there might raise one 
crap per week during the season, and let his land lie 
fallow on the Sabbath ! and should he go five degrees 
farther south, he might mature a crop “ in less than no 
me?’ Rather a quick return from his investment, 
and a profitable speculation, I should think ;—More 
profitable even than selling “‘ Tree corn ’’ at 25 and 50 
cts. perear. WillMr L. give us a further explanation 
on this subject, as it is one of great importance to the 
agricultural community. 

But allowing 25 days for the difference between the 
seasons of 1838 and 1839, and difference between our 
climate and that of Long Island, which I think 
enough, I would ask if any one from Tree corn pur- 
chased in this State, and plemed on or before the 10th 
of May, had any of it fit to boil on the 4th of August? 
or allowing five or six weeks, as Mr Lincoln thinks 
we ought, did any one have any fit to boil in:six weeks 







































































found nothing of mine fit to boil boil but the leaves 
and stalks. 

Mr. Lincoln says, “ I never had much confidence in 
this variety of corn for our climate,’ and he even is- 
timated as much in the Maine Cultivator, bearing date 
June 7th, 1839. This is commendable ; yet I should 
be better pleased, had I seen that article asearly as 
February 7th, and before purchasing and planting this 
corn. 

Mr. Lincoln also says, “I have never seen a particle 
of evidence, that Grant Thorburn has been guilty of 
any deception in regard to this corn, and according to 
a well known principle in civil law, “in absence of 

roof to the contrary” I do believe him to be honest 
in this matter.” ith what evidence I have seen, the 
success of this corn in our State, &c.,I am led to con- 
clude that either Grant Thorburn did not write the ar- 
ticle before alluded to, bearing his name,—that the 
corn sold in this State as Thorburn’s Tree corn was 
not the kind to which Mr T. alluded,—that the differ- 
ence between the two seasons, and the climate of 
Maine and N. Y. is greater than most persons have 
supposed, or even greater than Mr Lincoln says is as- 
certained by ‘‘ more accurate experiments,’ or that Mr 
Thorburn has been guilty of deception. I think some- 
body appears to be to blame ;_ if there is no evidence 
that Mr. Thorburn is to blame, then thereis some cir- 
cumstantial evidence that the venders or those of whom 
they purchased may be to stame. I donot know who 
are the guilty ones, but Mr Lincoln may be better av- 
quainted with the subject thanI am, and we will loak 
to him for information. 

Will Mr. Lincoln be kind enough to furnish you, 
Mr Editor, with the “‘more accurate experiments" for 
publication, so that your readers may have the benefit 
of them, and not again be led into the folly of ax, goat 
ing (if such was ever the fact) that corn that will be 
fit to boil in 60 days from the time of planting in New- 
York, might ripen in Maine from the first of May to 
the last of September. 

I should like to see proof that att who have sold 
the ‘famous corn’ have hese ‘honest in the affair.” But 
from my observation, I have , oad to think that 
‘‘ Very many ’’ stiLu “ believe that great deception has 
been practiced in — it,”’ and in bringing it before 
the public. And here I would ask, why have not our 
Agricultural papers, generally, spread more informa- 
tion before the public on this subject, so that we mar 
know where the blame of the “ deception,” the “ gull- 
ing’ and “ rpenaicty eM of the farmers, if there has 
been any, belongs ? hy have they not been more 
interested in thoroughly investigating the matter? Is 
it because many of them are “connectED’’ with 
those establishments where the Tree corn has been 
sold, and therefore they keep silence ? 

INVESTIGATOR. 


Friexp Hotmes :—In looking over my pee and 
books the other evening, I came across the following 
extracts, which, if deemed sufficiently interesting and 
useful for publication, thou mayst publish them in thy 
paper. J. Brow. 

Washington, Me., Dec. 1839. 

‘* A Method of obtaining a greater number of one sez, 
at the option of the Proprietor, inthe breeding of Live 
Stock.”’ 

‘‘In the Annales de |’ Agriculture Francaise, Vols. 
37 and 38, some rer interesting experiments are re- 
corded, which have lately been made in France, on the 
breeding of live Stock.’ M. Charles Girou de Buzare- 
ingues proposed at a nreeting of the Agricultural So- 
ciety of Severac, on the 3d of July, 1826, to divide a 
flock of sheep into two equal parts, so that a greater 
number of males or females, at the choice of the pro- 
prietor, should be produced from each of them. ‘Two 
of the members of the Society offered their floeks to 
become the subjects of his experiments, and the re- 
sults have now been communicated, which are now in 
accordance with the author's expectations. 

«“ The first experiment was conducted in the follow- 
ing manner: He recommended very young rams to be 
put to the flock of ewes, from which the proprietor 
wished the greatest number of females in their off- 
spring : and also, that, during the season when the 
rams were with the ewes, they should have more 
abundant pasture than the other; while, to the flock 
from which the proprietor wished to obtain male 
lambs chiefly, he recommended him to put strong and 
vigorous rams four or five years old. he following 
tabular view contains the result of this experiment. 
Flock for Female Lambs. 


Age of of mothers. Sex of Lambs. 
Males. Females. 


Two years, 14 26 
Three years, 16 29 
Four years, 5 21 
Total, 35 76 
Five years and older, 18 8 
Total, 53: 84 


N. B.— There were three twin births in this flock. 
Two rams served it, one fifteen months, the other 


Flock for Male Lambs. 
Age of mothers. Sex of Lambs. 
Males. Females. 


Two years, 7 3 
Three years, 15 14 
Four years, 33 14 
Total, | 
Five years and older, 25 24 
Total, 80 "55 


N. B.—There were no twin-births in this flock.— 
Two strong rams, one four, the other five years old, 
served it. 

“ The general law, as far as weare able to detect it, 
seems to be, that, when animals are in good condition, 
plentifully supplied with food, and kept from breeding 
as fast as they might do, they are most likely to pro- 
duce females. 

Or, in other words, when a race of animals is in cir- 
cumstances favorable for its increase, nature produces 
the greatest number of that sex, which, in animals 
that do not pair, is: most efficient for increasing the 
numbers of the race : But, if they are in a bad climate 
or stinted pasture, or if they have already given birth 
to a numerous offspring, then nature, setting limits to 
the increase of the race, produces more en than fe- 
males. Yet, perhaps, it may be premature to attempt 
to deduce any Jaw from experiments which have not 
yet been stifficiently extended. M. Girou is disposed 
to ascribe much of the effect to the age of the ram, in- 
dependent of the condition of the ewe.” 


SUMMARY. 


Tue Governor's Messace is too long to be insert- 
ed entire in our columns without interfering with our 
usual variety. We make however the following ab- 
stract from it. 

On the state of the Finances the Governor sayz :— 


“Tt will be perceived that there has been a considera/ 
ble augmentation within the past year, of the State 
debt. This, as youmtstbe aware, has arisen from 
the extraordinary occurrences upon oar northeastern 
frontier, and was provided for in the very liberal ap- 
propriations of the lust Legislature. Whether the ex- 
penditure was a judicio&s and profitable one, tegarding 
the whole affair as a matter of mere dollars and cenrs, 
is a consideration that few, F presume will be disposed 
to entertain. The honor as well as interests of the’ 
State was involved: and the promptness, spirit ‘and 
unanimity with which the case was met by the Legis- 
lature arid by the people, was such, to suy the least, as 
to command a warm and gerierous approval throughout 
the Union; and may I not add, can ne yer cause a re- 
gret in the bosom of any rightminded and true-nearted 
citizen.” 











The Governor thinks that a large yortion of the ex- 
penses incurred by the border difficulty will be refun- 
ed by the General Government—that we shall proba- 
bly receive about $90,000 of the Massachusetts Claim 
—and recommends a State Faz sufficient for the expen- 
ses of Government, and to pay the interest of the State 
debt. 

Once in five instead of ten years is recommended for 
taking the valuation. 

A further appropriation for finishing the Insane 
Hospital—the appointment of officers, and some per- 
manent system of government for the institution is 
suggested. 

On the Geologieal Survey of the State the Governor 
says :— 

“The omission to make an appropriation at the last 
session fer a continuance of the geological survey of 
the State, I trust may be regarded rather as a tempora- 
ry suspension of the survey, than a final abandonment 
of it. Aside from the public benefits anticipated from 
so trifling an expenditure, it would seem to be but just 
to those portions of the State thus far neglected, that 
the survey should, at some time, be resumed. The 
time of recommencement is not very important, and 
should of course be determined by the condition of the 
Treasury.” 

On the subject of the Militia, Agriculture and Edu- 
cation, the Governor refers to his last year's Message, 
and also repeats his former recommendation in regard 
to havifig an additional Judge to the Supreme Judicial! 
Court. The Commissioners appointed to revise the 
Laws of the State have brought their arduous and im- 
portant labors to 4 close. 

The law restraining the emission and circulation of 
bank bills of a small denomination, which was suspen- 
ded for two years, has nearly expired. He calls at- 
tention to the subject, and expresses his opinien that 
now or hereafter small bills should be prohibited.— 
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nearly two years old.. 


| Whether now is the time he leaves to the wisdom of 
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the Legislature to determine. On the subject of the 
North Eastern Boundary the Governor says :— 

‘“‘ The long pending question in relation to our north- 
eastern boundary, is still open and unadjusted, though 
we have reason, perhaps, for believing, that it has 
made some advances during the past year. We have 
had a renewed expression of opinion on the part of the 
General Government that the territory in dispute is-a 
part of the State of Maine—an indication of adetermi- 
nation to discharge, in good faith, the duty of that 
government to this State of maintaining the integrity of 
its territory—and a national sanction of the «military 
demonstrations made by this State in February and 
March last. Itis also well understoodmow by all par- 
ties, that however patient and forbearing Maine will be 
while honest and earnest attempts .are being made to 
ran the line and definitely settle the question, she will 
not submit longer to be deprived of her territory by 
such asystem of vexatious and unjustifiable procrastin- 
ation as has heretofore been praeticed; and that the 
question must be speedily settled in some way or other, 
‘if hostilities would be avoided. This is gaining some- 
thing. * * 7 7 7: , rR - 

* Official information of that fact (the invasion of our 
territory) was received by me a few days since while 
on my way to this place, ina reply of the Lieut. Gov- 
ernor of the Province of New Brunswick to a letter of 
inquiry addressed to him by myself in relation to this 
subject. It is admitted that one or two companies of 
British troops have been stationed at Temiscouata 
Lake, but it is alleged by the Lt. Governor to have 
been done, not by his own orders, but by the authori- 
ties of Lower Canada. This movement, I cannot but 
regard, under whatever branch of British authority, or 
on whatever pretence it may have been made, not on- 
ly as a violation of the spirit of the arrangement agreed 
upon in March last, but as clearly an invasion of our 
territory Under these circumstances I deemed it to 
be my duty immediately to commetnicate the facets to 
the President of the United States, with other, thoagh 
less official information received of the building of bar- 
racks by the British Government on both sides of the 
St John, near the mouth of the Madawaska river, 
which I did, calling officially, for that action on the 
part of the general government which the case requir- 
ed, and the Constitution and laws of the United States 
clearly enjoined.” 

The Governor closes his communication by alluding 
to the difficulty between Georgia and Maine, in regard 
to the demand made by the Executive of Georgia upon 
the Executive of this State for the surrender of two of 
our citizens to be delivered up as fugitives from justice 
on the alleged ground of abducting a Slave from that 
State After alluding to the Message of the Governor 
ot Georgia, which recommends that a law be enacted 
that all citizens of Maine who may come within the 
jurisdiction of Georgia, on board of any vessel, as own- 
ers, officers, or marines, shall be considered as doing 
so with the intent to commit the crime of seducing ne- 
gro slaves from their owners, and be dealt with accor- 
dingly by the officers of justice—the Governor says :— 





* The proposition so clearty violates the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and is so subversive, not on- 
ly of the pluinest principles of law, but of common 
sense and common justice, that the intelligent Legisla- 
ture of that distinguished and gallant State will never 
sanction it. The late Governor of Georgia and my 
predecessors, though not agreeing in their construction 
of the Constitution in regard to the relative rights and 


obligations of the State, yet differ, principally, upon aj 
question of a fact, to wit, whether the persons deman- | 


ded, were or were not fugitives from justice. For the 
decision of this question the Constitution has establish- 
ed notribunal; and Maine, in claiming an equal right 
with Georgia, to examine and determine it, believes 
that she is not only not violating the Constitution, but 
is planting herself! upon, the great doctrine of State 
rights.”’ 
a 


MAINE LEGISLATURE, 


On Thursday the 2d, the business of both Houses 
wus chiefly preliminary to futher proeeedings. In the 
House the seats of several members are contested. 

On Friday the 3d, the committee on Gubernatorial 
votes made theirreport. The following is an abstract. 


Whole number, 75,095 
Necessary to a choice, 37,°98 
John Fairfield has, 41,038 
Edward Kert, 34,749 
All others, 203 
Fairfield’s maj. over all other candidates, — GUal 


Several returns were rejected on the score of infur- 
mality, but they did not materially vary the result. 

On Monday the 6th, the standing committees of the 
Heuse were appointed, and a convention of the two 
Houses proposed on ‘Tuesday to elect seven Counsel- 
lors for the ensuing year, and a Secretary of State. 

On Tuesday the 7th, the two Houses met in Con- 
vention. The following persons were elected Coun- 
cillors, Gowen Wilson, John Welb, Alpheus Lyon, 


John Burnham, Micah J. Talbot, Benj. F. Eastman, 
and Nathan C. Fleteher. Philip C. Johnson was cho- 
sen Secretary of State. In the House, on motion of 
Mr Andrews, Ordered, That the House hold but one 
session a day, commencing at ten o’clock imthe fore- 
noon, until otherwise ordered. 

On Wednesday, the 8th, a considerable portion of 
the time in the House was taken up in deciding on 
some contested elections, and also in depating an Or- 
der introduced by Mr Hammatt, requiring the Commit- 


-|tee on Elections to report forthwith the names of all 


persons having certificates of election from the legal 
authorities, and that no person not having suce certifi- 
cates shall receive pay after fifteen days from the com- 
mencement of the session, unless it shall finally be 
decided that such person is duly elected. The Order 
passed. 


Coneress.—But little business has as yet been ac- 
complished. The House has come to no final decision 
relative to the N. Jersey question. A very few bills 
and resolves have been introduced,—the Joint Stand- 
ing Committees have been announced, and the Reports 
of the several Departments have been received. 


fe 


> A number of interesting communications have 
been received, and will be published soon. 








. > 
i? The Title Page and Index to the last volume 
will be sent to subscribers as soon as our office arrange- 
ments will admit of its being printed. 


7 Those persons who intend to subscribe for the 
Eighth Volume, are requested to have their names sent 
in immediately, if they would have all the Numbers. 
Agents will please send all the names of subscribers 
left with them forthwith. 


—<j>—_— 
FOREIGN. 

The Queen of England has published her intention of 
allying herse!f in marriage with Prince Albert of Saxe Co- 
burg and Gotha. 
| she London Morning Herald states !rom a source wor- 
thy of belief, that Lord Palmerston has addressed a letter 
to the Ambassador of the United States in London,- that 
| her majesty’s government intends to blockade all th 2 ports 
in the \hinese Empire, and that the circumstances under 
which this measure has been resolved upon, render it ab- 
solutely necessury for Great Britain to take this step. This 
is A must nportant movement ; for it is most likely that 
all the British forces in India, flushed with victory from the 
Afzhaniston, will march with alacrity to China, and re- 
duce the emperor to submis-ion and to nake recompense. 
If to this we add the quarrel between Lin and the Empe- 
ror, the Chinese Empire is in an unpleasant predicament. 

There was great distress among the manufacturers at 
Nottingham on the account of the monetary derangements 
of Eng!and and America ; and its streets were occupied 
with groups of unemployed persons. 

The Chartist leaders are on the move again to excite the 
peopleto riotand rebeliion. Several meetings of delegates 
had been held in the manufuctaring districts to furm a Na- 
tional Convention. 

According to accounts from Canion, there were no for- 
eigners there except Americans, and no foreign vessels, 
except American, had entered that port for four months. 
There were ut the outer anchorage 30 or 40 vessels from 
England, Bombay, Calcutta, &c. which were not allowed 
by the British Superintendent to enter the port. ‘The Brit- 
ish fleet from India was expected. 

‘The Sultan of ‘Turkey has granted a charter to the sub- 
| jects, which is creating a great sensation m Evrope. 

It is said that the Emperor Nicholas is heartily sick of 
the war with the Circassians, and is exceedingly anxious 
for peace. ‘The determined opposition of the eneny pro- 
duces a lamentable deficit in the Rassian Exchequer, and 
continual defeat discourages the Russian troops. 

—— 

Loss of the brig Neptune. We have some particulars 
in a letter from Mr H. N. Ward of Ohio City, dated 
the 14th ult. to his brother in New York. We make 
the following extract:—*We have this morning the 
painful intelligence that the brig Neptune was wrecked 
on the east shore of lake Michigan, about 130 miles 
north of St. Joseph’s river, and out of nineteen who 
were on board, on:y one survives, and that one Capt. 
Sims, her commander. The Neptune went ashore on 
the 24th Nov. at 6 o'clock in the morning; and at the 
time she struck was within six rods of the shore, and 
in about six feet of water. Capt. Sims writes that 
when they got ashore they hud no means of pro-uring 
a light, and -o intense was the cold that every one 
was trozen to death but himself—and he had to travel 
twenty miles in a frozen state before he could reach a 
dwelling.” 








The nomber of Steam vessels, British and Irish, at the 
close of the year 1833, was 766. 


The registered births in England and Wales in the year 
ending June 30, 1838, were males, 204,863; femules, 
194,849; total, 499,712, 














It is stated that the namber of lives lost by shipwreck on 
Cape Aan and Cape Cod on and since Sunday the 15th ult. 
is greater than the whole number lost for the last twenty- 
five years. 

Pythagoras gave this excellent precept :—‘*Choese al- 
ways the way that seems best, how rough soever it may 
be. Custom will render it easy and agreeable.”’ 


There are thirty-five sovereigns in the world belonging 
to the Catholic Church. 


The Northampton, Mass. Courier says the embankments 
of snow, piled in that region by the late storms, extend te 
the second story windows, and that the thought of inter- 
course with some of their neighbors was not indulged un- 
til ** thawing time.’? 

There is now residing in Roxbury a female upwards of 
70 years of age, who has spent the whole of ber life there, 
without ever having visited Boston, or approached nearer 
than to see it from ** Parker’s Hill,” at the foet of which 
she has resided, and .as never left the town. Since the 
age of 7 she has been a domestic in the family of the late 
Gen. Win. Heath and his descendants. ‘This is a remark- 
able instance of faithful attachment to a single family, 
and still more singalar exception to the curiosity supposed 
inseparable from the sex.—Boston Atlas. 


The legislative Council at Toronto, to the surprise of 
many, has passed a resolve for the union of the provinces 
of Upper and Lower Canada, by a vote of 14 to 8. 


Industry will make a parse, and fragality will tt. you 
strings to it. ‘This parse will cost you nothing. Draw the 
strings as fragality directs, and you will always find a use- 
ful penny at the bottom. 


The Freewil! Baptists have called a convention which 
will be holden at Acton, Maine, on the 15th January 
next for the purpose of devising the bes: measures for im- 
proving biblical knowledge among the ministers of that 
body. 

A manu named Wm. Clancy died at Quebec the 19th 
ult. in cons quence of a bite by a mad dog, after 36 hours 
severe illpzss, and six weeks after the bite. 


Petitions are about to be circulated praying Congress to 
take measures for inviting the great powers of the earth te 
unite in the formation of a Congress of Nations for the 
purpose of deciding national disputes and preventing wars. 


Somebody asked Baron Rothschild to take venison. 
** No !”’ said the Baron, ‘‘ 1 uever eatsh venishon, | don’t 
think it ish so coot ash mu‘ton.’’ ** QO,’ said the Baron's 
friend, ** | wonder at your saying so ; If mutton were bet- 
ter than venison, why does venison cost so much more ?*’ 
“Vy 2?” replied the Baron, ** 1 will tell you vy—in dish 
world de peeples alvaysh prefer vat ish deer to vat ish 
sheep.”” 


Mr Espy is desirous of obtaining correct information in 
relation to the direction and changes of the wind during 
storms. Editors in giving accounts of storms and gales 
can greatly subserve the cause of metereological science by 
publishing fall particulars. 


Srorm. A.snow storm commenced on Friday night 
27th attended with a gale exceeding in violeree, it is be- 
lieved, that of the 15th. Most ef the vessels in our harbor 
were driven from their moorings, and many of them injared 
by collision with other vessels, wharves, &e. We ‘sad in 
our exchange papers, distressing accounts of disaster to 
shipping in other places, especially Boston, Cape Ann, and 
along the shore of Cape Cod.—Argus Revived 

The Legislature of Massachusetts was organized on 
Wednesday, by the choice of Daniel P. King as President 
of the Senate, and Robert C. Winthrop as Speaker of the 
i. Ouse. 

A new schooner was jast week seized by the Marshal at 
Baltimore on suspicion that she was being fitted Gut as 2 
slaver. 


The Portland Courier, daily and weekly has been discon- 
tinued. 

The State debt of Pennsylvania amounts to $34, 
000,000. 

A schooner of 30 tons was seen to capsize in a flaw 
of wind off Salem, on Sunday the 29th uk. und it is 
presumed all on board perished. 

Edwin W. Moore, Commodore in the Texan Navy, 
has been arrested by the U. 8. authorities of New 
York and held to bail in the sum of $1000, for enlist- 
ing men in that city for the Texan army and navy. 


A riot has taken place at a Dutch portering house im 
New York, and one man, said to bean American; we 
shot dead, aud others wounded. 

Two horses belonging to Col. Danie! Snow of Bloom- 
field, were drowned while crossing Muose Head Lake 
one day last week. | 

A Store in Waterville belonging to Nathaniel Gil- 
man, and occupies by a Mr Saunders, was destroyed 
by fire on Monday evening lust. 


Iowa City. The capital of Towa Territory, whieh 
has only been laid out about three months, already 
contains twenty dwellings and two guod taverns. 
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It is intimated that at least 25,000 Canadians have 
emigrated to the Western States the past year. 


fH arriey, 

In Cambridge, Mass. Charles W. Oliver of Worces- 
ter, to Miss Irene E. Crossman, of Greene. 

In Salem, Mass. Samuel Fish of Liberty, Me. to Miss 
Louisa McGothlin, of Eaton, N. H. 

In Brunswick, Mr Charles Walker, of Pownal, to 
Miss Julia Ann Walker of B. 

In Bangor, Henry W. Heibet, Esq. of England, to 
Miss Sarah, daughter of John Barker Esq. 


DKED, 


In Portland, Hon. John L. Megquier, Register of 
Probate for Cumberland ok 

In Brunswick, John Noble, formerly of Portland. 

In New Gloucester, of consumption, Sarah C. daugh- 
ter of Capt. Jonathan True, aged 17 

In Windsor, Nov. 29, of consumption, Abner Keene 
aged 58. 

In Bangor, 28th ult. Mrs. Elizabeth, wife of Hon. 
Thomas A. Hill, aged 57 years. Mr Joseph Berry, 
aged 49 years. 

In Minot, 29th ult. Lydia Blake, of Turner, dangh- 
ter of Mr Daniel Blake, aged 1 yeers. 
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Orders for Premiums, 


F the Ken. Co. Ag. Society, are left with the See- 
retary, Wm. Noyes, at the office of Me. Farmer. 


KENNEBEC, 8s,--At a Court of Probate holden 
at Augusta, within and for the Count, of Kennebec, 
on the Ist Tuesday of January, A. D. 1840. 

Isuuc Bowles administrator of the Estate of Francis J. 
Bowles late of Wayne, in said county, deceased, having 
presented his account of administration of the Estate of said 
deceased for allowance: 

Ordered, ‘hat the said Administrator, give notice to all 
persons interestsd, by causing a copy of this order to be 
publised three weeks successively in the Maine Farmer, 
printed at Winthrop, that they may appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Augusta, in said county, on the last 
‘Tuesday of Febuary next, at ten of the clock in the fore- 
noon, and show cause, if any they have, why the same 
should not be allowed. H. W. FULLER, Judge, 

A true copy. Attest: J J Everern, Register pro tem. 


fioney—Beard’s tKiox Honey. 
Pe . TONS of Beard’s Patent Box Honey in the comb 
wante!, for which 15 cents per pound: will be 
given, It will be taken in any town within the State 
where five hundred pounds -will be collected in one place 
in said towns free-from damage. ‘I'aken in the Fall and 
Winter of 1849. Information ot the above given through 
the Maine Farmer or to the subscriber, post paid. 
EBENEZER BEARD. 
New Sharon. Dec. 24, i839. 3wl 


Notice. 


7 HE subscriber hereby respectfully gives notice, that in 
3 consideration of his advanced age, he has decided to 
discontinue his professional business, und requests all with 
whom he has an open account to cull and make settlement 
before the first of March next, 

PELEG BENSON. 











Winthrop, Nee. 25, 1839... 


Furniture at the Maine Wesleyan 
Seminary. 


The Manual Labor operations at the Maine Wesleyan 
Seminary, after having been suspended for the ue year, 
are row resumed under the Superintendance of Mr Joun 
LirrverieLp. Purchasers of Furniture and Chairs can 
be accommodated with any articles they may order, of 
neat and faithfal workmanship, and at such prices as can- 
not fuil to be satisfactory. W. C. LARRABEE, 

Readfield, Kent’s Hill, Dec. 1829. 4w50 


Splendid Goods and a rare chance 
for BARGAINS! 

the subscriber informs his friends and the public 

that he has purchased the Store in this village former- 

ly owned by Samael Chandler, Esq., and has just received 

a large assortment of CuHor1ce Goons fur winter use, 

which he offers on terms that cannot fail to suit purchasers 

Among which will be found, Merinos plain and figured, 

Bonnet Silks, Bonnet Linings, Ribbons of all descrip- 
tions,Rattans, Bound wire, Edinboro’ and 


Highland Shawls, 
Muslins, Cambrieks, plain and figured Laces, Handker- 
chiefs of ail sorts and descriptions ; English, French and 


american Prints, 


Paint and Varnish Brushes, Dressing Combs, Shell and 
Horn Side Combs, Hosiery of various kinds, 


Boots and Shoes, 


of almost every size and description. 


Broadcloths 


of every quality, Black, Blue, Brown, &c.; Cassimeres, 
Lion Skins, Petershams, Beaver and Pilot Cloths, Vest- 
ings, Silk and Cotton Velvets, Camlets, Camleeens and 
Alepines for cloaks and dreses. 


Feathers 
of the first quality, Suspenders, Buttons and Hooks & 
Eyes, Horse Blankets. 


Sheetings 
bleached and unbleached, Linens of various qualities. 
Also a large and extensive assoatment of 


Hard Ware, China, Glass 
and Crockery Ware, Saddlery, Cutlery, &c. Also a full 
supply of 
West India Goods & Groceries, 
Winter and Fall Strained Sperm Oil, Linseed Oil, Paints 
and Dyestuffs. Also a large supply of 


Fresh Drugs and edicines, 


School, Miscellaneous and Ac- 
count BOOKS, Stationary, and Paper hangings in a great 
variety,—Comprising one of the most extensive and desira- 
ble stocks ever offered in this place. All of which he of- 
fers for sale on the most reasonable terms for cash or ap- 
proved credit. Please call and examine. 

b. H. CUSHMAN, 

Winthrop, December 3, 1839. 47 


Cooking, Franklin, Mox, Parlor 
Stoves, &c. Kc. 
6 deny subscribers have for sale Granger's elevated rota- 
ry Cooking Stove—a new article and highly approved. 
Also the improvd Rotary—the Conical, the Perfect and 
improved Premiom—Rathburn’s and Stewart's Premiam, 
and Spaulding’s Rising Grate. Also James’, whieh will 
be sold very low. YVranklin Stoves, suitable for Parlors, 
~leeping rooms, Offices, Stores, School Houses, &e. Sev 
en different sizes Box Stoves. Fire Frames, a variety of 
patterns and Sizes. Cauldrons, Oven, Boiler and Ash 
Mouths. Sheet Iron, at wholesail er retail. Russia and 
English Iron. Funnel, of any size wanted. Sheet Zinc ; 
do Lead. 
Sheet iron, Tin plate and Copper work done promptly 
and with neatness. 
All kinds of repairing in the tin ware line done on short 











notice. SAM’L. CHANDLER, 
; JOHN H. HILL. 
Winthrop, Dees 4th, 1839. 47 
Notice. 


The subse;iber having disposed of his-stock in trade to 
B. H. Cusuman, Fsq., and being desirous and rather 
necessitated to have all his concerns relating to his former 
business closed up with the levst possible delay, requests 
all who have unadjusted accounts with him to call and set- 
tle the same on or before-the 20th of January next, and all 
who ure indebted to him, whether by note or account, and 
whose term of credit has expired to have the same liqui- 
dated without fail. by that time. 

SAML. CHANDLER. 

Winthrop, Dec. 19, 18°9. 50 


‘fannery for saie in Greene. 
fm Tannery occupied by Merrick Lams of Greene 

Corner, is now offered for sale. It is well sitaated 
for business, being the only establishment of the kind in 
town. There are on the premises a good dwelling house, 
Stable Bark-house, Currier’s shop, Beam-house and Wood- 
shed. For terms apply to Capt. Laas, on the premises 








or to. (421f) E. BARRELL. 








Notice. 


W HILE driving sheep throagh the town of Winthrop 
on the 24th of Vec., a Ram came into the flock 
near Mr. Sears’, which the owner can have by calling on 
the subscriber. SAMUEL STEVENS. 
East Monmouth, Dee. 30, 1839. 52 


A Good Family Horse 
For sale by LEVI JOHNSON. 
Vienna, Jan'y 1, 1840. 


Improved Swine. 

HBNHE subscriber would respectfully inform. the public 

that he intends keeping his full blooded Berkshire 
Boar for the use of Sows the ensuing winter at his farm in 
Wales. ‘lhis animal was selected by me in Liverpool, 
England, in June 1838, and broaght to this couutry under 
my personal care. ‘The stock of this Boar is universally 
approved of where it is known, Those who ure desirous 
ot improving their breed of Swine will do well to call and 
see for themselves. 

Terms—Two dollars cash for tle season. Sows that 
are brought from a distance which may be found necessary 
to leave ‘or a time will be well tended, for which 50 cents 
per week extra will be charged. 








JOHN LOMBARD. 
Wales, Dec. 15, 1839. 48 


improved swine and sheep. 

spree snbscriber hereby informs the poblic that he in- 

tends to keep his fall looded BERKSHIRE BOAR, 
for the use of Sows the ensuing winter, at his’ Farm m 
Hallowell. This animal was obtained last ‘spring: from 
Lexington, Mass., from stock lately imported by Elias 
Phinney. ‘There is a breed of Swine extant in our State, 
which have been erroneously ealled ‘* Berkshire,’ which 
are very unlike and inferior to the true blood. ‘This breed 
is now universally acknowledged where itis: known in 
this country, torbe superior to all others ;. they combine 
the quulities of large, size, with a quiet disposition, early 
maturity and easy to fatten ;—They are long bodied, short 
legged, broad andestraight in their back and remarkably 
full in their quarters. ‘To this Boar was awarded the first 
premium at the Kennebec Agricultural Fair, recently held 
at Winthrop. 

Terms, ‘'wo Dollars, cash, for the season. Sows 
brought from a distance, and which it may be found nee- 
essary to leave for a time, will be well tended, for which 
will be charged 50 cents per week extra. 

My old Bedford Boar, which is between four and’ five 
years o'd, will be kept the ensuing winter at Daniel Craig's, 
of Readfield; he is a fine animal and has been remarkably 
honored in his descendants—he received the Kennebec Ag- 
ricaltural Society's first premium in A, D. 1835, and his 
progeny has received premiums every year since, of the 
sume Society, and several times they have received premi- 
ums from the Penobscot and Somerset Ag. Societies. | 
have received orders for his pigs, during the past summer, 
from four different States of the Union, and also. from the 
Dist. of Colambia, which I have answered by forwarding 





thom. ‘Terms, one dollar for theseason, cash. 1 have for’ 


sale 2 pairs of Bedford Pigs, six weeks old, from the Sow 
that was exhibited at Winthrop, and took the first premi- 
um at the late Cattle Show and Fair, and one pair of Bed- 
ford and Mackey pigs. Also for sale or to let, one Buck, 
half South Down, one fourth Dishley, and:one fourth Me- 
rino. J. W. HAINS. 
Hallowell, 11th Mo. 12th, 1839. 45 


The New World! | 


The largest and most elegant weekly newspaper in the 





world! ‘Ihis beautiful sheet, though commenced only in 
October last, has already attained an immense circulation, 
and been established on a secure basis of prosperity. In 


polities it is faithfully neutral ; and being intended for ‘‘our 
country, oar whole country,’’ it is free from all sectional 
bias. {t. presents a thorough and most copious digest of 
all the news of the day, and its general intelligence, its lit- 
erary, scientific, statistical, musical, dramatic and fashiona- 
ble departments, it is more full and comprehensive than any 
journal in the country. It is wholly undefiled by the noi- 
some metropolitan police reports, which render some of our 
city journals so objectionable. In its ample columns all 
the best and freshest periodical literature of the day, both 
American and British, is embraced. 

Oar connections in F.ngland are of sucha natare, that al! 
the most recent journals, magazines and books are placed, 
with a1] possible promptitude, in our possession. Already 
have we given to the American public the first: editions of 
the new works by Knowles, Bulwer and Moore, and we 
shall be enabled to present them, with similar despatch, 
the works of Dickens. In furnishing literature at a price 
so low, we do not neglect the news and graver topics of 


the day. Every subject not detrimental to morality and | 
good taste, that falls within the sphere of a newspaper is . 


embraced in oar plan. 

Price-of *‘'Tue New Worup,” $3 per annum, pay- 
able in advance. ‘Two' copies will be sent for $5, to any 
part of the country. 

All letters relating to the editorial department of the New 


World, to be addressed. to the Editor, Psrx Benz amin; 


those for the pablisher, to J. WINCHESTER, 
No. 23, Ann street, New..York.. 
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MAINE FARMER, 








POETRY. 








THE DYING YEAR. 

** Midnight Mass, for the Dying Year,” is the strik- 
ing title of Prof. Longfeilow’s “ Fifth Psalm of Life,” 
in the last Knickerbocker. Itis exceedingly beautiful 
and spirited, as the followimg stanzas will show : 

Yes, the year is growing old, 
And his eye is paleand blear'd ; 
Death, wita frosty hand and cold, 
Plucks the old man by the beard, 
Sorely—sorely ! 


The leaves are falling, falling, 
Solemnly and slow ; 
Caw! caw! the rooks are calling ; 
It is a sound of wo, 
A sound of wo ! 


Through woods and mountain passes, 
The winds like anthems roll : 


They are chanting solemn masses, ° 
Saying, ‘ Pray for this poor soul, 
Pray—pray !' 


And the hooded clouds, like friars, 
Tell their beads in drops of rain, 
And patter their doleful prayers ; 
But itis all in vain— 
All in vain! 


There he stands in the foul weather, 
The foolish, fond Old Year, 
Crown'd with wild flowers and with heather, 
Like weak despised Lear, 
A king—a king! 


* 7 ” * ” + 


To the crimson woods he saith, 
And the voice gentle and low 
Of the soft air, like a daughter's breath, 
‘Pray, do not mock me so ! 
Do not laugh at me !’ 


And now the sweet day is dead ; 
Cold in his arms it lies ; 

No stain from its breath is spread 
Over he givet skies, 


0 mist nor stain ! 


Then, too, the Old Year dieth, 
And the forests utter a moan, 
Like the voice of one who crieth 

in the wilderness alone, 
‘ Vex not his ghost!’ 


Then comes, with an awful roar, 
Gathering and sounding on, 
The Storm-wind from Labrador, 

The wind Euroclydon, 
The Storm-wind ! 


Howl ! how!! and from the forest 
The red leaves are swept away ! 

Would the sins that thou abhorrest, 
O Soul! could so decay, 











And passaway! * * . 
MISCELLANEOUS. 








; Original. 
FORMING AN OPINION. 


Mr. llotmes:—There are no faculties of the mind 
more frequently brought into use than those that are, or 
should be employed in arriving at proper conclusions, 
or forming an opinion. How varied and numerous the 
subjects upon which the judgement is exercised! Per- 
sons, things and subjects, both simple and complex, are 
constantly claiming attention. Upon them, judgment 
is constantly being passed, and passed too frequently, 
may we not fear, without due reflection and considera- 
tion—without properly weighing and thoroughly inves- 
tigating the several items and particulars by which 
alone a correct opinion can be formed. An opinien is 
too frequently formed upon viewing the surface, or 
gaade to comport with the first idea that strikes the fan- 
ey.—A verdict is rendered without evidence. A per- 
aon is judged by his physiognomy, or by appearances, 
notwithstanding they are deceptive ; subjects by their 

tward and superficial bearing, rather than by their 
internal evidence. 

But to form an opinion correetly is not the work, or 
ged the pastime of a moment. In reasoning correct- 

, and judging aright, lies the great difference between 

nand man. \While some calmly and dispassionately 

rate upon the varied subjects that claim their at- 
temtion, ard with due caution consider them in connec- 
fion with all their bearings. Others there are, who, 
without taking the ‘sober second thought,” or even 
the sober firet, pass judgement with all that envious 
certainty that ignorance and self-confidence can inspire. 
Te ferm an opinion thus of persons is unjust; of sub- 
jeets, superficial and uncertain. As well almost might 
the powers of reasoning, implanted within us by our 
wise Creator, be st annihilated, and that 


judgement by which man is disitnguished from the 














brute creation, left to blind chance, as thus to decide 
without their aid. 

The advantages arising from a correct habit of think- 
ing and of reasoning, and of judging aright, are per- 
haps age to all. Although every mind way not 
be equally susceptible of improvement in this respect, 
yet a systematical course of reasoning and judging may 
do much towards strengthening the powers of the mind 
and in forming an opinion. ‘To advise rules which 
shall always be an unerring guide in individual and 

articular cases, cannot be expected, but some few 
iets which shall apply generally, may not be amiss. 

When a subject is presented, the first act is to divest 
the mind of all prejadice. Let the mind be as free 
from a desire to please on the one hand as it is from a 
fear of offending on the other, Letthe mind be en- 
tirely uninfluenced or based except by the merits or 
demerits of the case. Let there be instituted in the 
mind a sort of an account current, with a side ot debt- 
or against, and a side of credit in favor of the subject. 
Then, when the aceount shall have been fairly made 
up, aod calmly and cautiously arranged, strike the 
ballance between the sums total, which shall be the 
verdict. ‘This may be a novel method of forming an 
opinien, still, method, if not infallible, may cause re- 
flection, and as correct a decision as could be anticipa- 
ted from one who viewed nought but the surface of a 
subject. But whatever the intermediate steps may be 
between the cowmencement and conclusion of an 
opinion, they should be cautiously, calmly and delib- 
erately taken. This subject is important; and if the 
perusal of this short article does but call the reader's 
attention to, and cause him to reflect upon the subject 
indicated by the caption, the writer will be well com- 
pensated for this hasty lucubration. 

OP. @Q.. 


> 
Original. 
‘* "T'was slander filled her mouth with lying words ; 
Slander, the foulest whelp of sin.’’—Pollock. 
In considering the vices in which mankind too fre- 
quently indulge,there is none more deleterious and des- 


tructive to human happiness, and more deserving the 
reprobation of all lovers of humanity and good order, 


| than slander. Unlike many other vices, it is destitute 


of any redeeming quality. The highway-man assails 
his fellow and gives him some chance for his defence, 
and thereby displays some courage. The thief which 
prowls through our streets at midnight, and purloins 
our goods, exposes himself to detection, and conse- 
qnently to the laws. Not so with the slanderer. He 
pursues his cowardly course, in comparison with 
which, tho assassin’s glittering steel wielded by a skil- 
ful hand, is mercy. Neither the Bohon Upas of Java, 
nor the Sirocco of the desert, is so destructive to hu- 
man life as the pestiferous breath of the slanderer js 
to human happiness. Who among us cannot call to 
mind some loved object on whom the vile monster has 
spit his deadly poison? Who has not beheld the ro- 
seate hue vanish from the cheek of injured innocence, 
and give place to ashy paleness in consequence of slan- 
der? Who has not beheld the manly and stately 
youth, alive to every ennobling sentiment which vir- 
rue and humanity could — writhing in the fangs 
of the cruel monster? Who too has not seen the 
aged sire’s prospects withered by this deadly plague, 
seizing the beloved child, and heard the death knell 
sound the requiem of his departed joys? Alas! me- 
thinks I hear but one response. But is there no 
‘¢ Balm in Gilead, is there no physician there ?’”’ Most 
assuredly there is,—the great regulator, public senti- 
ment, is the most effectual remedy that can be applied. 
Instead of listening to his wily words, or suffering him 
to breathe out his putrid breath in your presence, turn 
your backs upon him and thereby give him to under- 
stand that you are annoyed by his presenee. Yes, let the 
finger of scorn be pointed at him, & let him be hissed by 
every decent person. Let parents teach their lisping 
children to shan him as they wonld a deadly plague. 
Stretch your imagination and see if you can picture to 
yourself an object so detestable as the slanderer. Be- 
hold the wretch, seizing in his grasp the young and 
beautiful, causing them to wither and fade like the 
blighted flower. Again he springs his bow, the arrow 
with the swiftness of lightning speeds its way, dnd 
takes effect in the bosom of manly pride, paralyzing all 
the energies of vigorous manhood, Again the man of 
years, whose head is blossomed by the frost of many 
winters, who had stood firm tn the hour of adversity 
is doomed to writhe in the grasp of this hydra headed 
moaster. 


Unsatisfied his appetite and unabated his dire re- 
venge he seeks with the foul ilyena the graves of de- 
parted worth, unveils the tomb and scatters to the four 
winds of heaven, tainted by his polluted breath, mag. 
nified ten thousand fold, the faults und foibles of his 
victims, or else creating them from his own fruitful 
imagination. 

Slander ! 
“ If thou hadst no other name by which to ‘call thee, 
I would call thee devil.” H. 


Temperance. It is said that the first temperance tract 
was published in 1576, by Geo. Gascoigne. It was 
entitled, in the quaint phraseol of the day, “A 
Delicate Diet for Sainte mouthed Drunkards; wherein 
the fowle abuse of carousing the quaffing with heartie 
draughts is honestly admonished.’’ It is to be regret- 
ted that the good cause has made so little advancement 
in nearly three centuries. 


a ’ ’ 

A good Law. In the canton of Basle, in Switzer- 
land, there is a law which compels every new married 
couple to plant six trees immediately after this cere- 
mony, and two more on the birth of every child. The 
are planted on communs, frequently near the high road, 
and the greater part of them being fruit trees, are at 
one and the same time both useful and ornamental. 
The number planted is said to amount to 10,000 annu- 
ally. 





4 OF LETTERS remaining in the Post Office at 
Winthrop, January 1, 1840. 


Andrews Stephen 
Bonney Horace 
Black James W 
Bishop Ransom 
Brown Hannah 
Chandler Daniel F. 


Lancaster Thomas 
Maxwell John 
McCaunn Hugh 
Moulton James M 
Ramsdale Sarah Ann 
Richardson Willisin 


Chandler Tillotson Shaw Martha 
Dearborn George H Snell Luther 
Dexter Nathaniel Shaw Wm 8° 
Dennis Abagail , Stevens John A 
Drovier Sanburn Tyler Martha} 
Fairbanks Catherine ‘Thomas Cephas 
Goddard Eliza Whiting Elias 
Hains Walter Williams Eunice 
Hunt Caleb Woodward Amos 


Johnson Hannah B 
Johnson Deborah M 
Lovejoy Asa L (3) 


Whitney Alvan 
White Benjamin 
Wellington Elbridge 


DAVID STANLEY’, P. M. 


GRAVE STONES. 


ve subscriber would inform the public that he contin- 

ues to carry on the Stone Cutting business at the old 
stand in Augusta, at the foot of Jail Hill, two doors west 
of G. C. Child’s store where he keeps a large assortment of 
stone, consisting of the best New-York white marble and 
Quincy slate stone, Harvard slate of the first quality from 
Massachusetts, &c. &c. He would only say to those in- 
dividuals who wish to purchase Grave Stones, Monuments, 
Tomb Tables, Soap Stone, Paint Mills, Paint Stones, &c. 
that if they wiil call and examine the chance of selecting 
among about 1500 or 2000 feet of Stone, almost if not 
quite equal to the Italian White marble, also his Prices 
and workmanship, if he cannot give as good satisfaetion as 
at any other shop in Maine or Massachusetts, he will pledge 
himself to satisfy those who'call, for their trouble. His 
Shop is in sight of Market Square. 

To companies who unite to purchase any of the above, a 
liberal discount will be made. All orders promptly attend- 
ed to, and all kinds of sculpture and ornamenting in stone 
done at short notice. GILBERT PULLEN. 


N. B. He also continues to carry or the Stone Catting 
business at Waterville and Winthrop, and intends to put 
his prices as low as in Augusta: At Waterville ingnire of 
Mr Sanger, and at Winthrop inquire of Mr Carr. He will 
be in both places occasionally. G. P. 

Aogusta, Dec. 12, 1839. eop3mimly. 








The Maine Farmer, 
And Journal of the Useful Arts, 
1S PUBLISHED WEEKLY AT WINPHROP 
By NOYES & ROBBINS; 


E. HOLMES, Epriror. 


Price $2,00 a year. ¢2,50 will be charged if pay 
ment is delayed beyond the year. A dedaction of 25 
cents will be made to those who pay cAsH in advance— 
and a proportionable deduction to those who pay before 
the publication of the 26th number, at which time pay 
ment is considered due. 

Any kind of produce, not liable to be injured by frost, 
delivered to an Agent in any town in the State, will be re- 
cieved in payment, if delivered within the year. 

{cc Any person who will obtain six responsible sub- 
scribers, and act as Agent, shall recieve a copy for his ser 
vices. 

No paper will be discontinued until all arrearages #F¢ 
paid, except at the option of the publishers ; and when 
payment is madeto an Agent, two numbers more than 
have been received, should be paid for. 

tC? A few short advertisements will be inserted at the 
following rates. All less than a square $1,@0 for thee 
insertions. $1,25 per square, for three insertions. €0»- 
tinged three weeks at one balf these rates. 








Winthrop, 


All letters on business must be free of postage. 











